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PROGRAM 


Overture to La Forza del Destino 


Giuseppe Verdi 

(1813-1901) 


Bassoon Concerto in B-flat major, K.191 W.A. Mozart 

I. Allegro (1756-1791) 

II. Andante ma adagio 

III. Rondo: Tempo di menuetto 

Bianca Chambul, bassoon 
Winner of the UTSO Concerto Competition 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony No. 1 in C minor, Op. 68 Johannes Brahms 

I. Un poco sostenuto - Allegro (1833-1897) 

II. Andante sostenuto 

III. Un poco allegretto e grazioso 

IV. Adagio - Piu andante - Allegro non troppo ma con brio 


The photographing, sound recording, or videotaping of this performance without the 
written permission of the Faculty of Music is strictly prohibited. 


We kindly request that you switch off your cellular phones, pagers, watch beepers, 
and any other electronic devices that could emit a potentially unwelcomed sound. 



Program Notes 


Overture to La Forza del Destino (1869) 

GIUSEPPE VERDI (1813-1901) 

The name Giuseppe Verdi is synonymous 
with Italian opera. Throughout his career, 
Verdi wrote some thirty operas, and many 
of them remain popular to this day. 

La Forza del Destino (or the Force of 
Destiny) is Verdi’s twenty-second opera, and 
explores the inescapable web of fate within 
a love story gone wrong. Leonora has fallen 
in love with Don Alvaro, despite her father’s 
wishes. When her father stumbles upon 
their elopement, Don Alvaro attempts to 
pacify the situation by surrendering himself. 
Instead, he accidentally kills Leonora’s father 
when his pistol misfires. The two flee for 
their lives from Leonora’s vengeful brother, 
but the intricate workings of destiny will 
not let them escape their doom: Leonora’s 
brother is killed in a duel with Don Alvaro 
(again, purely unintentional), and Leonora 
is likewise killed as she leans over his 
mortally wounded body. 

The original 1862 version of the opera 
sees Don Alvaro commit suicide as he 
loses faith in humanity. In the revised 1869 
version Don Alvaro finds redemption. 
Besides the more optimistic ending, the 
most significant change to the opera is the 
opening. Verdi had originally composed 
a short prelude to introduce the opera; 
however he abandoned the prelude in 
favour of a full-length overture in 1869. 

Described as “a potpourri of the score’s 
most memorable tunes, the overture 
prepares the listener for the various themes 
associated with major plot elements. Verdi 
first presents several themes in clearly 
defined sections: the overture opens with 
the brass announcing the “fate” motive - 
three unison notes that speak of destiny’s 
unrelenting grasp upon Leonora. What 
follows is the scurrying of restless strings - 
this is Leonora’s personal fate theme. The 
woodwinds present the next “memorable 


tune”, taken from the duel between Don 
Alvaro and the vengeful brother. The next 
theme returns to the strings: Leonora would 
later sing this melody in her attempt to find 
redemption in the church, but a shadow of 
Leonora’s theme in the cellos and bassoons 
remind the audience that fate is not yet 
finished with her. The final theme is played 
by a solo clarinet and accompanied by two 
harps, and foreshadows Leonora’s brief 
moment of deliverance as she is led into 
a hermit’s cave to begin a life a solitude. 
Verdi then takes these themes in a frenzy of 
musical energy, with Leonora’s fate theme a 
constant undercurrent to drive the overture 
to its brilliant climax. 


Concerto for Bassoon and Orchestra in 
B-flat major, K.191 (1774) 

WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART 
(1756-1791) 

Mozart’s Concerto for Bassoon and 
Orchestra occupies a curious place in his 
life and output. The early to mid-1770s 
saw Mozart as neither a wunderkind nor 
a supremely gifted composer; the days of 
touring the courts of Europe as a child 
prodigy were over, but Mozart had yet 
to make for himself a name in Vienna. 
Musically, although contemporaries might 
have viewed the bassoon concerto as a 
“bold compositional venture”, it did not 
revolutionize the genre in the same way as 
his piano concertos or much-later clarinet 
concerto. Even more curious is the mystery 
that surrounds the circumstances of this 
work: almost no record exists regarding 
the compositional process or impetus, 
leaving scholars to piece together what little 
information is available. 

Nevertheless, the bassoon concerto 
remains a popular work. In his first non¬ 
piano concerto, the eighteen year-old 
Mozart shows an astonishing understanding 



of the bassoon’s qualities. Mozart’s 
contemporary audiences would have 
expected a grumpy or comical sound from 
the bassoon (and arguably the stereotype 
continues today); however, Mozart portrays 
the solo bassoon as graceful and agile with 
brilliant runs and daring leaps between 
its lowest and highest registers. Above all, 
Mozart casts the bassoon in an operatic role: 
the bassoon’s flourishes and leaps would not 
have been out of place for an opera virtuoso. 
More significantly, commentators have 
drawn similarities between the main theme 
of the second movement and the Countess’ 
aria “Porgi amor” from the later Le nozze 
di Figaro. In fact, the common theme 
was found much earlier in a childhood 
sketchbook; Mozart clearly held close 
affection for this theme. 

The concerto opens with a typical 
orchestral introduction. The bassoon enters 
at the conclusion of the introduction, 
but the orchestra does not merely take 
a back seat in accompanying the soloist. 
Mozart has the orchestra interact with 
the soloist, sometimes as complementary 
protagonists, other times as antagonists. The 
role continues beyond the first movement, 
past the second, and into the third. The 
third movement is a rondo with the feel 
of a stately minuet. Surprisingly, the 
soloist’s first entry in this movement is not 
a re-enactment of the main theme but an 
accompanying gesture - the melody still 
belongs to the orchestra. This continues for 
much of the movement, where the orchestra 
is tasked with each successive return of the 
main theme, in contrast to the soloist who 
often brings the movement into unexpected 
regions. This interaction between the soloist 
and orchestra would point forward to his 
later concertos, and offer a glimpse into how 
Mozart would expand the genre for later 
composers. 


Symphony No. 1 in C minor, Op. 68 (1876) 

JOHANNES BRAHMS (1833-1897) 

Although Brahms had in his mind a 
symphony for many years, it was not until 
he was forty-three that he unveiled his First 
Symphony to the world. There were hints 
of symphonic writing in his earlier career: 
his mentor and friend Robert Schumann 
described two of Brahms’ early sonatas as 
“veiled symphonies”, while his First Piano 
Concerto and First Serenade both contain 
hints of masterful orchestral writing. 
Moreover, his Ein Deutches Requiem had 
established him as a composer skilled at 
composing large forms. Even so, Brahms 
cautiously avoided the genre for some 
twenty-years in order to shape the piece that 
would become his First Symphony. 

For Brahms, the symphony was a 
vast mountain to traverse. The genre was 
Beethoven’s territory, and the master’s 
legacy jealously guarded this domain. To 
establish himself as a worthy successor of 
Beethoven, Brahms used two of Beethoven’s 
most famous symphonies - the Fifth and 
the Ninth - as templates with which to 
create what music critics call “dramatic 
motion through time”. Notably, all three 
symphonies share common themes of 
struggle versus triumph, or darkness versus 
light. 

Brahms begins with “one of the most 
impressive opening gestures in all of 
symphonic music”. The strings and winds 
struggle against each other. Underneath this 
battle is a steady heartbeat in the basses, 
contrabassoon and timpani. This struggle 
and darkness Brahms presents at the very 
beginning flows unceasingly throughout 
the movement. Musicologist Walter Frisch 
describes the moments of stillness within 
this movement as achieved not through 
resolution or release, but through halting 
forward motion, like the eye of a storm: 
there is an apprehension of the impending 
return of darkness. The only resolution 
occurs at the very end of the movement, 
when Brahms, after having stilled the storm, 



unveils a C major chord in a great sigh of 
relief: light has triumphed. 

Building on this victorious ending, 
Brahms cautiously avoids struggle and 
darkness in the middle movements. The 
second movement is typical of what one 
would expect to see in Brahms: smaller- 
scale, intimate, wistful and occasionally 
mysterious or passionate. Notably, Brahms 
features a solo violin towards the end of this 
movement. Likewise, the third movement 
is also typical of Brahms: where Beethoven 
largely supplanted the traditional minuet 
with a boisterous scherzo, Brahms replaces 
the scherzo with an gentler intermezzo. 
Within the intermezzo Brahms places a 
greater emphasis on wind instruments, most 
notably the clarinet which presents the first 
theme. 


Given the blissful nature of the middle 
movements, Brahms felt compelled to 
return to the darkness that so permeated 
the first movement. The slow introduction 
to the fourth movement re-visits this theme, 
before giving way to a movement in C major 
- light prevailing for good this time. This 
final movement is dominated by an Alphorn 
call first presented with a solo horn. Brahms 
had shown this melody to Clara Schumann 
as early as 1868, accompanied by the lyrics 
he penned: “high from the mountains, 
deep in the valleys; thus I greet you, many 
thousand times”. From these words spring 
forth youth and vitality, unheard of in the 
previous movements, to bring the symphony 
to its glorious conclusion. 

Notes by Matthew Poon, graduate assistant 
to David Briskin 


Biographies 


One of the most highly respected and 
versatile conductors at work today, an 
insightful interpreter of works from not 
just the ballet repertoire, but the operatic, 
symphonic and choral traditions as well, 
DAVID BRISKIN was appointed Director 
of Orchestral Studies and Conductor of the 
University of Toronto Symphony Orchestra 
in July 2008. 

Mr. Briskin currently serves as Music 
Director and Principal Conductor of The 
National Ballet of Canada, a position he 
has held since 2006. Prior to moving to 
Toronto, Mr. Briskin lived and worked for 
23 years as a conductor and educator in 
New York City. He served for seven years as 
Conductor with American Ballet Theatre, 
leading performances at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York’s City Center and 
in major opera houses throughout Europe, 
Asia and the Americas. He worked regularly 
for New York City Ballet, and is a frequent 
guest conductor with such companies 
as San Francisco Ballet and Houston 
Ballet, and has appeared with The Joffrey 


Ballet of Chicago and Les Grands Ballets 
Canadiens de Montreal, among others. For 
three seasons, Mr. Briskin served as Music 
Director for Pittsburgh Ballet Theatre and 
served as conductor for The Juilliard School’s 
Dance Division from 1993 to 2005. In 2013 
Mr. Briskin made his debut with the Royal 
Ballet, Covent Garden and will return to 
conduct the world premiere of Christopher 
Wheeldon’s and Joby Talbot’s The Winter’s 
Tale in 2014. 

In addition to his work in dance, Mr. 
Briskin has enjoyed great success on the 
concert stage. He has led the Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, Baltimore, Indianapolis, Windsor, 
Akron, Cincinnati Pops and Singapore 
Symphony Orchestras; the Hong Kong 
Philharmonic, the Juilliard Symphony and 
the National Symphony Orchestra of Costa 
Rica, among others. 

For six years he served as the Music 
Director of the 150-voice Masterwork 
Chorus and Orchestra in New York, a tenure 
highlighted by annual performances at 
Carnegie Hall. 



Mr. Briskin’s opera schedule has taken 
him throughout the U.S. and Canada 
including performances with Calgary Opera, 
Manitoba Opera, Opera Carolina, Lake 
George Opera and Sarasota Opera, among 
others. He has also collaborated with the 
Orchestra of St. Luke’s in New York, creating 
and conducting productions for their highly 
acclaimed Arts in Education series, and 
served on the faculty of the International 
Vocal Arts Institute in Tel Aviv. 

Mr. Briskin attended the Indiana 
University School of Music where he 
studied voice, piano and choral conducting. 
He holds a Bachelor of Music degree in 
orchestral conducting from the Cincinnati 
College-Conservatory of Music and a Master 
of Arts degree in conducting from Queens 
College, City University of New York. 

Toronto-born nineteen-year-old BIANCA 
CHAMBUL began her studies in bassoon 
at the age of 13. As an orchestral musician, 
Bianca trained with the Toronto Symphony 
Youth Orchestra for four seasons from 2008 


to 2012, having the opportunity to work 
side by side with members of the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra in concert. She 
performed extensively with the Winderful 
Wind Quintet, comprising TSYO members, 
and was one of the winners of the TSYO 
Concerto Competition in 2011. Bianca has 
toured the country with the National Youth 
Orchestra of Canada for the 2012 and 2013 
seasons, and was honoured to be a recipient 
of the Award of Excellence for both seasons. 
Called on as a substitute bassoonist, she has 
performed with the Pardis Orchestra and the 
Group of 27. As a soloist, Bianca has been 
involved with the University of Toronto’s 
annual Vivaldi Bassoon Recital, having 
performed two concerti while directing 
the string orchestra. For the late Canadian 
composer John Weinzweig’s Centenary 
Celebration in March 2013, she was called 
upon to perform his Divertimento for 
Bassoon with orchestra. Bianca is currently 
in her second year of undergraduate studies 
in music performance under the tutelage of 
Nadina Mackie Jackson. 



BRENTAN0 STRING QUARTET 
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